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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 



THE UNEMPLOYED IN GERMAN CITIES. 

The growth of the larger cities, together with the steady 
increase of socialism, is forcing to the front the ugly problem 
of Arbeitslosigkeit. In Parliament during the past three 
sittings the debates have largely turned upon this question. 
The government, as well as all parties except certain members 
of the Freisinnige group, admit the fact of wide-spread and 
serious want among the city laborers. Minister von Berlepsch 
only insists that these necessities must be coped with by the 
towns, and not by the empire. At least eleven cities have 
been compelled to adopt extraordinary measures of relief, and 
the utterances of several mayors have unusual significance. 
In two cities, Magdeburg and Mannheim, interesting experi- 
ments have been made, which are likely to throw light upon a 
very threatening difficulty which is showing itself throughout 
Europe in sinister proportions. During the previous winter 
the evil was acknowledged to be serious, but various explana- 
tions were found, — "bad harvests," "poor business," "protec- 
tion," etc. Authorities upon all sides are now admitting that 
these easy theories are not adequate. 

A much better explanation is the common one that "it is all 
the work of the socialist agitators." It is known that the 
socialists, as they have long done in London, find immediate 
and very real advantage in exploiting for party ends these 
grim facts of city poverty and forced idleness. It was Lieb- 
knecht who brought the subject into Parliament. Scarcely a 
socialist organ exists which has not with systematic ingenuity 
worked upon public opinion from this vivid and sombre back- 
ground. It looks, however, this present winter as if this 
account of the facts would also fail. Papers like the Frank- 
furter Zeitung are not only giving much editorial space to the 
subject, but are demanding that the facts should be presented. 
Dresden, so far as elaborate and well-managed relief works are 
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concerned, is called the model city of Germany. Last year it 
was pointed to as an illustration of what could be done by 
adequate organizations to ward off the evils which appeared 
so formidable in neighboring cities, like Berlin, Leipzig, etc. 
This winter the socialist group of that city offered to present 
a report upon the facts of forced idleness. This has just been 
refused by the municipal authorities, which has caused the most 
outspoken disapprobation from many well-known citizens 
"from scientific circles," who have no sympathy with social- 
ism. The government has at last appointed a Commission for 
Labor Statistics upon which the names of two prominent 
socialists appear, Schippel and Molkenbuhr. In several cities 
attempts are making towards the same end, in some c;ises by 
the trades-unions, in others by the city officials. It was noticed 
last winter that the new provisions made in various cities to 
house the out-of-work during extreme weather were all in- 
adequate. Berlin extended its space so much that it was 
thought equal to all exigencies. It soon proved to have no 
relation to the demand. The sixteen people's kitchens and 
Mr. Minlos' coffee-houses were also overcrowded to the point 
of embarrassment. Breslau and other cities made the same re- 
port. Lubeck had such experience that it began last October 
to make preparation by devoting 133,000 marks to " work for 
the poor." The mayor of Crefeld sent in an urgent report 
in November. Since that month Cologne, Essen, Bochum, 
Halle, Munich, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Iserlohn, all 
exhibit the same phenomenon. As has been said, eleven cities 
so far admit exceptional conditions as to have made provisions 
for the workless upon a scale wholly unusual. 

It is realized fully that the rush to the cities is the surface* 

* It has been thought to be practically dangerous to admit any exceptional 
condition towards which the city had any new or different obligations. The mayor 
of Cologne has resisted all pressure at this point, claiming that, bad as the situa- 
tion is, it would be made worse if the city were to concede any claims which 
involved a radical change of municipal policy towards forced idleness. Von 
Berlepsch held this same position as to the empire, and much stress is laid upon this 
theoretical point. The Arbeiter Koloiiicn, for example, are charitable institutions 
by admission; while the relief stations are maintained by public authority. Von 
Bodelschwingh holds that the distinction is of most vital importance, since other- 
wise the socialist " right to labor " would be conceded. 

The position taken by the city council in Stuttgart on January 19 is therefore 
of the more significance. A NothsUtnd was admitted, and with the admission 
goes also the concession that the city must make exceptional provisions for fur- 
nishing work. 
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cause of this difficulty. Some fifteen of the largest cities have 
tripled in the astonishing space of eighteen years. Berlin is in- 
creasing now by 60,000 yearly, and even at a more rapid ratio. 
The army trains its soldiers in cities, thereby wonting them 
to the fun and excitement, which become a dangerous mem- 
ory as they return to the dulness of the country. The mere 
lottery chances of higher wages that the cities offer bring a 
constant stream to try their fortune. But, besides these well- 
known facts, one hears from the most competent judges that the 
towns have got to recognize the existence of distant but very 
real causes of this forced idleness, — causes which can be con- 
trolled only partially in their effects upon the given town. 
" We can't," it has been said, " prevent trade fluctuations which 
come from afar. We cannot prevent great strikes that are 
often as bad in their reactions upon other businesses as they 
are at the place of conflict." It is, therefore, very seriously pro- 
posed from many quarters that the principle of state insurance 
shall be extender! to " those out of work against their will." It 
is also proposed that an official branch of city administration 
should be established, whose special concern it should be to 
deal with this problem. It is, however, the actual beginnings 
that have been made that here concern us most. Dr. Quark 
has reported upon Magdeburg and Mannheim with such 
minuteness that the policy likely to be followed is growing 
somewhat clearer. 

Magdeburg began in the winter of 1891-92 to experiment 
on a larger scale by putting those out of work upon the earth- 
works of the new fortifications. A seven-hour day at 20 
pfennigs the hour was adopted, giving 1.40 marks as daily 
wages. This pay was decided upon after careful examination 
of the average in this class in the community. It was found 
that higher pay could not be given without attracting laborers 
already at work in other places. It was also discovered that 
several businesses were likely to discharge a portion of their 
men, if the city gave sufficient opportunity. (The effort has 
already been made from semi-official quarters, as at Karlsruhe, 
to induce employers so to arrange their business as to keep 
their men on partial pay, even if fewer hours' daily work is 
given). The best known and most needy workers, especially 
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those having families, were first taken on. During the severer 
season of nearly four months nearly four-fifths of those who 
claimed work got it from the city. About 1,000 worked nine 
weeks, 1,734 only a month, 449 three months. According 
to the overseers' opinion, the average value of the work was 
about three-fourths of that which 1.40 marks daily wages was 
expected to produce.* 

Of far more interest and significance is the experiment now 
under trial in Mannheim, where beginnings were made early 
in December. Experiments were begun a year ago with dis- 
couraging results ; but it was urged with much force that, in 
almost every instance, no adequate preparations had been made 
for so difficult a task, — that the failure was therefore chiefly 
with the authorities. The conditions in Mannheim were care- 
fully studied ; and the fairest trial yet made is the result. An 
exhaustive report was issued upon the kind of work (in this 
case " deep building"), its fitness for, and relation to, the kind of 
laborer with whom they had to do. A statistical estimate was 
made of the numbers likely to present themselves. This was 
done by the concurrent action of the trades-unions, and under 
socialistic impulse. It is doubtless coming to be more and 
more recognized in this unhappy problem that the socialist and 
trades-union groups are necessary, if trustworthy statistics 
are to be forthcoming. But in this Mannheim experiment an- 
other step was taken, and definite responsibilities were thrown 
upon these groups. The laborers were separated into small 
manageable sections. Several kinds of work were given out, 
such as stone-breaking, repairing the highways and parks, etc. 
Some. four hundred men presented themselves, but the city 
officials could not command the personal knowledge necessary 
to a proper distribution and control of such numbers. The 
best of them would have nothing to do with the Charity 
Bureau. The trades-unions offered to appoint a commission 
to co-operate. This offer was accepted, and to the commission 
were given special privileges of authority over those asking 
work, so that the men seemed to be working under the dictation 
of " labor " rather than under that of " capital." A suggestion 
was further made that the workmen, instead of being managed 
by city officials, should select from among themselves their 

' Dr. Qnark, BUitter fur sociale Praxis, January 4. 
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own overseers. These should have their authority and respon- 
sibility strengthened by the express sympathy of the trades- 
union commission (from whom, I believe, the suggestion came). 
The unbroken stone, for example, was given out to be pre- 
pared by piece-work, and paid for upon Friday night according 
to amount done. It was agreed that the idlers should be 
dropped the moment they were discovered. 

It is, of course, too early to pass judgment upon this experi- 
ment. Dr. Quark has examined it closely and carefully, re- 
porting that it shows every sign of success. The chief of the 
Deep Building Department is reported as saying that the city 
is not likely to lose, even in money. Better and more work 
has been done than was expected; and the Labor Commission 
has been preparing for an extension of the work, as the num- 
ber of workless laborers appears to be quite one-third larger 
than the highest estimate. What gives interest to this case 
is the fact that the confused experiments made last winter 
(1891-92) showed that neither charities nor city officials were 
likely to cope with the problem without enormous loss. It 
was also evident that, if the evil became worse, or even chronic 
without becoming worse, the practical embarrassments would 
increase as socialism developed its propaganda. The constant 
teaching that those out of work are innocent victims of a cor- 
rupt and decaying system makes all profitable employment of 
these laborers impossible so long as they feel themselves mere 
objects of charity or in the control of the city officials. How- 
ever little their bitterness is justified, they have learned from 
their teachers a lesson which leaves only bitterness behind it. 
The crowds that are just now disturbing Brussels and Amster- 
dam show the same rage against the charity institutions as is 
shown in the German cities. The most important part of these 
out-of-work groups have done with charity doles; and the feel- 
ings which the laborers now harbor, the opinions which have 
been given them, make the task of the city, in any mere get- 
ting up of work for them, nearly hopeless. 

It is for this reason that the Mannheim experience has its 
interest. To the extent that this experience is genuine it has 
but one meaning : far more definite responsibility must be 
thrown upon those groups of laborers who feel such sense of 
common sympathy that they can exercise upon their members 
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the kind of bracing as well as restraining force which a recog- 
nized public opinion alone gives. In these German cities, 
among the class of laborers of which we speak, the public 
opinion of the upper classes either has no existence or it acts 
upon this " proletariat " only to irritate them and make them 
useless for any really profitable work. For all opponents of 
socialism, it is a hazardous step thus boldly to recognize the 
cities' incompetence to meet the difficulty without the syste- 
matic and organized co-operation of socialistic unions. It 
not only gives new power into their hands, but involves at 
length a more elaborate municipalizing of city works and busi- 
ness. The experience, however, now indicates no other possi- 
ble resources except such as lie in the direction of the Mann- 
heim experiment. 

John Graham Brooks. 
Freiburg (Baden), January, 1 89.3. 

Since the above note was written, the first issue, in 1893, of 
Professor Post's Wohlfahrts- Correspondenz has appeared. 
Professor Post has a position in the Ministry of " Handel und 
Gewerbe," where he represents the " Centralstelle fur Arbeiter- 
Wohlfahrts-Einrichtungen." Much space is here given to the 
question of the unemployed, and the various attempts in differ- 
ent cities to deal with the difficulty. It is noted that the condi- 
tion is worse this winter even than last, in spite of lower prices 
for food. The experiences of Gottingen and Halle are given, 
and the further fact concerning Koln, that the pay to those 
demanding work last winter was the occasion of several em- 
ployers turning away men, whom otherwise they would have 
kept, in order to let the city give them work. Light is also 
thrown upon the dangers of a too sharp competition for home 
laborers, unless the residence laws are strictly observed. It is 
made especially clear that the cities must now make careful 
and adequate preparations beforehand for this evil. The city 
of Freiburg long tried to make or mend its roads in winter; 
but this is given up, as the experience proves that it is merely 
trumped up work, that is not only very costly, but not durable. 
Most important, however, in Professor Post's paper, is the 
approving judgment he seems to give to the Mannheim ex- 
periment, which appears to him of promising significance. 



